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ORIGINAL POETRY. 











STANZAS. 





A year hath passed away, but time 

Has brought no balm my heart to heal; 
Thy dear remembrance grows not dim, 

Nor will my bosom cease to feel. 
“Time softens grief.”—Jt may be so; 

Some minds may prove the healing power: 
I brood as darkly o’er my woe, 

As in affliction’s natal hour. 


Thy head upon my breast reclined, 
Thy yielding hand clasped. in my own, 
How oft to Hope’s fond sway resigned, 
Down the dim future we have flown. 
Alas! all silent, lone, and sad, 
I tread the gloomy vista now; 
In fancy, here my heart was glad, 
But—tears are springing—where art thou? 1.s.A. 








BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 











MAN AND WOMAN. 





BY MRS. P. W. BALL. 





There is a moral depravity, a coarse licentiousness, in 
the nature of man, that is wholly foreign from the female 
character; and of which nothing is a stronger proof than 
the unvarying constancy with which women will adhere 
to the objects of their early attachments, even after they 
excite nouhing but disgust in every’other bosom. Man, 
on the contrary, is seldom so permanently attached but 
he can turn aside and dally, through mere wantonness, 
with any wandering waif who may cross his path; and the 
world only smiles at his folly. Woman shrinks with in- 
tuitive dread from the libertine glance, and it is only from 
man, never from her own heart, that she learns to become 
at once the object of his eager pursuit and his scoff! And 
no sooner does she lose that “immediate jewel of her soul,” 
self-respect, than to silence the sensitive consciousness of 
her nature, she plunges into the profoundest depths of 
vice. Man is differently affected. A cloud may darken 
for a period his mental vision, but the first ray that gleams 
from the sun of prosperity, or ambition, or any other lead- 
ing motive of life, will dispel the gloom, and he proceeds 
in his career of business or pleasure, as if nought had oc- 
curred to darken his moral horizon. A crushed heart, on 
which he has trod with a heel of éron, may be sobbing 
away its last breath in aa atmosphere of pollution, and he 
heed it not. ‘Why did she not respect herself?” he 
triumphantly asks, ‘and then I would have respected her 
also.” The world echoes the sentiment; and the self- 
condemned, self-accusing wretch sinks. away from the cold 
sneer of untried virtue to the oblivion of infamy; while 
her murderer proudly stands in the hall of legislation, or 
the temple of justice, and his sycophants point him out as 
a god-like man. 

Poor Mary! her story is short and simple, and not with- 
out a parallel. She was the child‘of respectable parents, 
who educated her at a fashionable seminary, from home. 
A young stranger during a tour through the country, saw 
the beautiful rose-bud, just bursting into the bloom of 
womanhood, and resolved to appropriate it. She married 
him, and left her home, to follow him to the city, where 
he resided. A handsomer couple were never united in 
the village of B—. He—tall, large, and brown. She— 
slight, fair, and fragile; she looked the bright and beauti- 
ful sweetbrier entwining the stately oak. Their circum- 
stances were moderate but genteel, and Mary soon became 
known and admired. Admired is a word should be ex- 
punged from the vocabulary of a married woman in middle 
life. Mary soon began to feel the stirrings of vanity, that 
bane of female virtue. Her husband, her acquaintance, 
her mirror, all told her she was beautiful; and she soon 
found that the embellishments of dress added greatly to 
her attractions. Unfortunately Mary did not become a 
mother, and the nature of her husband’s business detained 
him all day from home. Thus a great deal of her time 
Was devoted to paying and receiving visits. 





Among her immediate neighbors was a Mrs. T, who 
kept a fashionable boarding house. In her private parlor 
Mary first saw Col. G.—a remarkably handsome man. 
Like most men of rank in society, Col. G. thought himself 
at liberty tosay what he pleased to a pretty waman below 
his own level; and though Mary pouted her bright ver-: 
million lip when G. called her divine, yet she had been 
so accustomed to hear it that she did not fly his presence; 
nay, she laughed outright at his comical caricatures of 
those very high bred ladies, whom Mary in her heart en- 
vied, and who, G. assured her, envied her for her sur- 
passing beauty. 

Mary’s husband, though a genteel young man, was, 
apart from his business, quite illiterate. He belonged to 
a large class of young men in towns, who seldom or never 
find time, from the incessant occupations of the day, for 
reading, but spend every evening in a crowd of some 
kind; and thus by hearing public lectures and mixing with 
fashionable people in public, acquire an easy manner of 
hiding the deficiency. In short he was by no means a 
domestic man; and some chance evening, when they hap- 
pened to be alone, and Mary ventured to read or recite 
some favorite passage which had delighted her in his 
absence, he first yawned and then fell asleep. Mary felt 
disgusted at his want of taste, and an involuntary sigh 


| escaped her as the thought flitted, unbidden indeed, across 


her mind, that if she had not married so young she might 
have had a man like Col. G. 

Comparisons are dangerous. Mary soon was a neglec- 
ted wife. Her husband admired her as much as ever, but 
somehow he felt an inferiority in her presence; her taste 
had been too much refined by reading to be satisfied by 
public amusements altogether; she sighed for domestic 
society, and she was left to sigh alone in her solitary par- 
lor, while her husband sought more congenial society 
abroad. True he would have taken her with him, for he 
was proud of her beauty, but public admiration had palled 
by frequent recurrence, and Henry had long since ceased 
to tell her she was the loveliest girl in the world. Mary 
had been too much accustomed to flattery not to miss the 
daily incense; and when Henry, her husband, took even 
more than ordinary care of his person on each succeeding 
evening, and left her without even the parting kiss he had 
hitherto constantly bestowed when leaving her alone, she 
felt jealous and unhappy, and restless, until she found 
herself seated, she scarcely knew how, in Mrs. T.’s par- 
lor, listening to the delicate adulation of the accomplished 
Col. G. He yielded her charms that delicate homage so 
flattering to vain women, and paid to her talents and taste 
their just tribute. Hours soon became minutes in his 
society. Poetry, romance, music, conversation at once 
lively and refined, filled up hours which had hitherto bung 
heavily on her hands. 

But she was soon to be startled from this dreamy ex- 
istence. Mary could not help noticing that Henry staid 
at home as little as possible, and never inquired how she 
spent her time. Piqued at his carelessness, she would 
not show the swelling sorrow that lurked at her heart, 
but assumed a cold, indifferent manner. One evening, 
however, Mrs. ‘I’. suddenly asked her who the female was 
who always accompanied Henry to the opera. Mary 
turned deadly pale as she answered she did not know. 
She soon withdrew from the lively circle, to the solitude 
of her own fireside. I have neglected him—him whom I 
love so dearly—exclaimed the conscience stricken girl, as 
she wept in agony. He has been too proud to complain, 
and has sought other society--perhaps disgraceful com- 
pany. The thought was bitterness. | will be candid for 
once, she said. I will cpen my whole heart to him; tell 
him how much J love him, but how much also his neglect 
wounded me and caused me to seek the society of others. 
Yes, I will even acknowledge the pleasure Col. G.’s s0- 
ciety gave me; but if he wishes it, I will never even see 
him again; and acrimson flush passed over Mary’sbeautiful 
face, while she confessed mentally that she would not like 
Henry to see Col. G. talking to her, even though his 
words were within the strictest bounds of propriety. 

Poor Mary; she knew little of man’s heart. She felt 
that it Was a sacrifice which she could readily make to a 
beloved husband, to give up the fascinating friendship of 
an educated and talented man; but she did not know that 
the husband would deem it no éacrifice at all.—Henry 
came home late, evidently elevated by wine; Mary was 





Waiting to receive him, full of tender enthusiasm. She 


did not notice his situation, but with all the ardor of an 
ingenuous mind, began ber confession. How was she 
shocked by hearing Henry, with a bitter oath, denounce 
her as the vilest of her sex. She was misunderstood, un- 
appreciated, and by her unforturate explanation prevented 
from seeking sympathy where alone she might find it on 
earth. 

Domestic discord is the harshest fiend that ever found 
entrance into the paradise of home. Mary’s confession 
was misconstrued by Henry; and though he believed his 
wife pure, yet he took advantage of his preterled mistrust 
to confine her at home, while he openly appeared with 
abandoned women. Sympathy, the tender sympathy of 
friendship, is the most insidious, the most dangerous ser~ 
pent that lurks in the paths of the pure. Mary could not 
conceal from Col. G. how miserable she had become; and 
the regard of such a man as G. is hard to be refused by a 
young, proud, handsome woman, whose feelings are all 
outraged by brutal violence. Mary loved Henry, cold as 
he had become, and therefore she did refuse even to see 
Col. G. 

A whole season passed, and another came, only to wit- 
ness the final misery of the pair. Henry had become @ 
drunkard; but Mary still lived to watch him night after 
night, as he slept off the evening’s debauch. About this 
time Col. G. returned; and Mary felt the glow of conscious 
shame, as she unexpectedly met the graceful greetings of 
the well-bred man of fashion, the morning after his arrival). 
That evening, she was sitting alone, revolving in her 
mind the painful sensations of the morning, when she had 
shrunk from the passidnate glance of G.’s eyeyand resoly- 
ing to avoid him entirely by total seclusion; when the door 
opened, and Henry entered, leading a child, and followed 
by a somewhat pretty woman, gaudily dressed. ‘Let me 
introduce my wife to you madam,” he said to Mary, who 
had risenfrom her seat. Mary shuddered, and drew back. 
‘Nay, if she will not believe us, Belle, shew her your 
certificate,” he said witha brutal laugh. The woman 
presented a dirty paper which purported to be a certificate 
from a clergyman, of a marriage between Henry and Isa- 
bella More. The paper dropped from Mary’s trembling 
fingers. “If you had behaved yourself I never would 
have told you I had a wife and child; but your novel read- 
ing colonel may take you now, for he has come back I see, 
to seduce more decent men’s wives. You are too extra- 
vagant for me madam.” ‘€ome,” said the woman, ‘it 
is time to be packing,” rudely seizing her arm, A faint 
scream from the stupefied Mary, as she shrunk from the 
touch of the woman, pierced even the callous heart of the 
drunken husband, and he turned to tell her it was alla , 
farce got up to worry her—but she was gone. 

Henry, alarmed now at his own brutality, followed her 
hastily, but only in time to see the maddened girl epring 
up the steps of Mrs. T.’s house, and ring the bell violently. 
At that moment Col. G. opened the door to go out, and 
received the fainting wife in his arms. Henry stood 
rooted to the spot a minute, then turning homewards he 
packed up his clothes, and going aboard a vessel left his 
home forever. Mary, nervous, debilitated, and destitute, 
fell a victim to G. But the brightest eyes that ever 
dropped tears cannot long enthrall a man, if they no lon- 
ger sparkle with the proud lustre of virtue. G. was really 
a married man, and when summer came again, Mary was 
abandoned to the solitude of her own thoughts—terrible 
destiny to the self-accusing. 

Winter came and brought Col. G. with his lady and 
children to a new boarding house. One miserable evening 
Mary gazed upon the fine, majestic, proud looking Mrs. 
G. and her beautiful children, in the next box at the thea- 
tre. She saw the wife—the unconscious wife—receive 
the respectful attentions which were her due. She saw 
the children clustering around the father. Oh! Col. G., 
she said in the anguish of her heart, can God forgive. you. 
From that moment she buried herself from his observation, 
in the haunts of poverty and vice, and the bright and beau- 
tiful Mary became a dark shadow. 

But a spirit like hers could not long brook pollution 
and three years from the first time I saw her, I stood; 








by her grave, and listened to the hollow sound of the 
clods, as they fell on her humble coffin. A few months 
after, I stood in the gallery of the house, and heard 
a mother point to the eminently handsome speaker who 
occupied the floor, and tell her beautiful daughter, the 
colonel was a widower and had made a most exemplary 
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husband.” I turned to listen to a gentleman speaking 
near me--“‘Co]. G. is a perfect model for a young man, he 
observed, both in morals and manners.” I looked athim, 
and sighed for the perverted views of society, which holds 
a crime venial in one sex, which it brands with infamy 
and death in the other. 





— 





ORIGINAL OBITUARY. 








SAMUEL ARMOR COOMBS. 





The recent demise of Mr. S. A. Coomes, ha8 produced 
not only deep domestic, but much public, regret. The ca- 
tastrophe was startling, from its unexpected suddenness, 
and touching beyond description, from the many ties ‘it 
disunited. , ! 

Though perhaps silence would befit over an event so 
melancholy, the hand of fricndship, will not be stayed 
when even a stranger might wield the pencil of admira- 
tion. _One who knew the stricken victim well, must say 
some words upon the gad occasion of his death. They 
will not be more of trebute to him, however, than of ad- 
vantage tothe living; for if the history of nations be valu- 
able precept practically taught to generations of men, as 
truly fruitful of good are the short and simple annals of 
one like tha,deceased, to surviving indjviduals within his 
circle of influence. There have been few better spent 
short lives; few characters worthy more complete and 
constant examination. 

Mr. Coombs’ daily walk and conversation, when a mere 
boy, were a subject of very favorable remark; but it was 
the manliness and faithfulness of his business habits, and 
the moral correctness of his deportment for many subse- 
quent years, which most entitled him to the praise of this 
community. At an early ege, the loss of ‘his father com- 
pelled his exclusive attention to trade; and even before he 
had matured into manhood, his diligence and success had 
become proverbial. Four or five years since, he married, 
and continued the extensive prosecution of his former 
plans, spreading round him that happiness, and experi- 
encing that pleasure, which is imparted and felt by those 
who haye an extensive intercourse with the world, and 
act well the important part of thorough business men. 

A short time ago, however, the health of the deceased 
threatened to fail, and he determined upon a permanent 
residence inthe country, for the residue of his lifes With 
his own peculiar alacrity, he labored hard to discharge 
the duties of this new station, making friends every day, 
and, as when a citizen of Cincinnati, becoming useful to, 
and beloved by, his neighbors. 

But @ faim did not presént objects or sphere.ecnough to 
employ his energies; and having renovated his constitution 
by the change, after an absenze of two summers, he came 
once more back to the spot of his old associations, and 
resumed the position he had occupied in-our esteem and 
affections. He embarked eagerly in manufactures, and 
was just making his capital and talents a source of profit 
and extensive usefulness; had just renewed the full force 
of his example to others, was just advancing to the re- 
wards of honorable industry with a decisive step; when 
that superior Power, which desolates as well as exalts, 
bade him sleep forever;—twenty-five years being the limit 
of his pilgrimage, 

The deceased, for one of his age, has always been re- 
markably identified with the affairs of our city; his vigil- 
ance in every thing concerning her prosperity, was equul- 
led by his private enterprise, and both were governed by 
the same spotless integrity. With a consciousness of 
rectitude, as well as of competency, he acted for him- 
self and others, like one who knew no fear and felt no re- 
proach. Not acandidate for the world’s ambition, he dis- 
claimed its follies, but was continually charitable towards 
them, blending kindness of heart with a stern and en- 
nobling independence. Firm, prompt and energetic, but 
deliberate and acute, he was never untrue, indolent, 
or deceived, in matters requiring both the exercise of re- 
flection and executive faculties. ‘The reliance placed on 
his virtue and sagacity was witnessed by offices of trust, 
as well as by private sentiment. 

In social life, Mr. Coombs supported the strict propriety 
of his general character. His information, morality, and 
uniform excellence of conduct, his amiable temper, careful 
delicacy towards the feelings of others, and his hospitality 
to his friends,—can never be forgotten. He was, much 
to his honor, a most respectful listener to the truths of 
religion, and a thoughtful inquirer after the ‘will of his 
God. Such a man could walk erect in the city of pesti- 
lence, and yield up his soul, without shuddering, into the 
merciful hands of our common Father. The calmness of 
his death, betokened a peaceful conscience, and was 
the tranquillity of him who lieth down to die, at peace 
with man, and reconciled to Heaven. 

Let the youthful readers of this imperfect notice, par- 
ticularly, emulate the virtues of which its subject lived in 
continual] practice,—and they must be excellent citizens, 
as well as prepared for that dread trial which his fate ad- 
monishes them, too soon awaits many of those who expect 
to attain an old age for the fulfilment of their early hopes. 

F.C. 8, 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 
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° NIAGARA AND SO ON. 





BY Ne P. WILLIS. 





Ir was in my senior vacation and I was bound to Niagara 
for the first time. My companion was a specimen of the 
human face, found rarely in Vermont, and néver elsewhere. 
He was nearly seven feet high,.walked as if every joint 
in his body was in a hopeless state of dislocation, and was 
hideously, ludicrously, and painfully ugly. This whimsi- 
cal exterior contained the conscious spirit of an Apollo, 
and the poetical susceptibility of Keats. He had left his 
plough in the green mountains, at the age of twenty-five, 
and entered as a poor student’at the university, where, 
With the usual policy of the colleg2 government, he was 
allotted to me as a compulsory chum, on the principle of 
breaking-in a colt withacarthorse. began with laugh- 
ing at him, and ended with loving him. His name was 
Job Strong. . 

Getting Job away with infinite difficulty from a young 
Indian girl, who was selling moccasins in the streets of 
Buffalo, (a straight, slender creature of seventeen, stepping 
about like a young leopard, cold, stern and beautiful,) we 
crossed the outlet of Lake Erie at the ferry, and took 
horses on the nothern bank of the Niagara river to ride ‘to 
the Falls. It was a noble stream, broad as the Hellespont, 
and blue asthe sky, and I could not look at it, hurrying 
on to its fearful leap, without a feeling almost of dread. 

There was only one thing to which Job was more sus- 
ceptible than to the beauties of nature, and that was the 
beauty of woman. His romance has been stirred by the 
lynx-eyed Siouk, who took her money for the moccasins 
with such a haughty and thankles superbia; and full five 
miles of the river, with all the gorgeous flowers and rich 
shrubs upon its rim, might as well have been Lethe for 
his admiration. He rode along like the man of rags you 
see paraded on an ass in the carnival—his legs and arms 
dangling about in ludicrous obedience to the sidelong hitch 
of his pacer. 

The roar of the Falls was soon audible, and Job’s 
enthusiasm and my own, if the increased pace of our 
Narraganset ponies meant any thing, were fully aroused. 
The river broke into rapids, foaming furiously on its course, 
and the subterranean thunder increased like a succession 
of appalling earthquakes, each louder than the last. I 
had never heard a sound so broad and universal. It was 
impossible not to suspend the breath and feel absorbed to 
the exclusion of all other thoughts in the great phenomenon 
with which the world seemed trembling to its centre. A 
tall, misty cloud, changing its shape continually, as it 
felt the shocks of the air, rose up before us; and with our 
eyes fixed upon it, and our horses at hard gallop, we found 
ourselves unexpectedly in front of a vast white 
hotel! which suddenly interposed between the cloud and 
our vision. Job slapped his legs against the sides of his 
panting beast, and urged him on, but a long fence on either 
side ofthe immense building cut him off from all approach, 
rand having assured ourselves that there was no access to 
Niagara except through the back-door of the gentleman’s 
house who stood with his hat off to receive us, we wished 
no good to his majesty’s province of Upper Canada, and 
dismounted. 

‘Will you visit the Falls before dinner, gentlmen?” 
asked mine host. 

**No, sir!” thundered Job in a voice that fur a moment 
stopped the roar of the cataract. 

He was like an improvisatore who had been checked by 
some rude birbone in the very crisis of his eloquence. He 
would not have gone to the I’alls that night to have saved 
the world. We dined. 

_As it was the first meal we had ever eaten under a mon- 
archy, I proposed the health of the king—but Job refused 
it. There wasan impertinent profanity, he said, in fencing 
up the entrance to Niagara, that was a greater encroach- 
ment on natural Jiberty than the stamp act. He would 
drink no king or parliament under which such a thing could 
be conecived possible. 1 left the table and walked tothe 
window. 

“Job! come here! Miss by all that’s lovely.” 

He flounced up like a snake touched with a torpedo, and 
sprang to the window. Job had never seen the lady whose 
name produced such a sensation, but he had heard more 
of her than of Niagara. So had every soul of the fifteen 
millions of inhabitants between us and the Gulf Mexico. 
She was one of those miracles of nature that occur, per- 
haps, once in the rise and fall of an empire—a woman of 
the perfect beauty of an angel, with the most winning 
human sweetness of character and manner. She was 
|kind, playful, unaffected, clever, and radiantly, gloriously 
beautiful.’ I amsorry I may not mention her name, for in 
more chivalresque times she would Have been a character 
of history. Eyerybody who has been in America, how- 
ever, will know whom I am describing, and I am sorry 
for those who have not. The country of Washington 
will be in its decadence before'it sees such another, 

She had been to the Falls, and was returning with her 
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mother and a troop of lovers, who, I will venture to say, 
brought away a very imperfect impression of the scene. | 
would venture upon a description of her as she came laugh- 
ing up that green bank, unconscious of every thing but 
the pleasure of life in 4 summer sunset—but I leave it 
for a more skilful hand. The authoress of ‘‘ lope Leslie” 
will, perhaps, mould her image into one,of her inimitable 


+heroines. . 


I introduced Job, and we’ passed the evening in Miss 
’s dangerous company.. We made an engagement 
to acompany her behind the sheet of the Fall inthe morn- 
ing, and covering my awkward friend’s retreat as_well as 
possible, we said good night at twelve—one of us, at least, 
as many ‘‘fathom deep in love” as a thousand Rosalinds, 
My poor chum! The rogr of the cataract that shook the 
very roof over thy head was less loud to thee that night 
than the beating of thine own heart, I warrant me! 

I rose at sunrise to go alone to the Fall, but Job was 
before me; and the angular outline of his gaunt figure 
stretching up from Table Rock in strong relief against 
the white body of the spray, was the first object that 
caught my eye as I descended, 

As I came nearer the Fall a teeling of disappointment 
came over me. I had imagined Niagara a vast body of 
water, descending as if fromthe clouds. The approach to 
most Falls is from bel-w, and we get an idea of them, as 
of rivers pitching down to the plain from the brow of a 
hill or through a flat plain. The top of the cascade is ten 
feet, perhaps, below the level of the country around, con- 
sequently invisible from any considerable.distance. You 
walk to the bank of a broad and rapid river, and look over 
the edge of a rock, where the outlet flood of an inland 
sea seems fo have broken through the crust of the earth 
by its mere weight, and plunged with an awful leap into 
an immeasurable and resounding abyss. It seems to 
strike and thunder upon the very centre of the world, and 
the ground beneath your feet quivers with the shock till 
you feel unsafe upon it. 

Uther disappointment than this we cannot conceive at 
Niagara. It isa spectacle so awful, so beyond the scope 
and power of every other phenomenon in the world, that 
I think people who are disappointed there, mistake. the 
incapacity of their own conception for the want of gran- 
deur in the scene. 

The “hell of waters” below, needs but a little red ochre 
to out-Phiegethon Phlegethon. 1 can imagine the sur- 
prise of the gentle element, after sleeping a se’nnight of 
moorlight away, in the peaceful bosom of lake Erie, to 
find itself of a sudden in such a coil! A Mediterranean 
sea-gull who had tossed out the whole of a January im the 
infernal ‘tyeast” of the Archipelago, (was I not all but 
wrecked every day between ‘roy and Malta in a whole 
fortnight of hurricanes!)—I say the most weather-beaten 
of sea-birds would look twice before he ventured upon the 
roaring cauldron below Niagara. It is astonishing to see 
how farthe descending mass is driven under the surface of 
the stream. As far down toward lake Ontario as the eye 
can see, the immense volumes of water rise like huge 
monsters to the light, boiling and flashing out in rings of 
foam, with an appearance of rage and anger that I have 
seen inno other cataract in the world. 

**A nice fall, as an Englishman would say, my dear 
Job!” 

“Awful!” 

Halleck, the American poet, (a better one never “strung 
pearls,”’) has written some admirable verses on Niagara, 
describing its effect on the different individuals of a mixed 
party, among whom was a.tailor. ‘The see of incident 
that has broken over me in years of travel has washed 
out of my memory all but two lines descriptive of Snip’s 
impressions: 





‘*The tailor made a single note— 
Gods!_ what a place to sponge a coal!” 


* Shall we goto breakfast, Job?” 

‘**How slowly and solemnly they drop in the abysm!” 

Tt was not an original remark of Mr. Strong’s. Noth- 
ing is so surprising to the observer as the extraordinary de- 
liberateness with which the waters of Niagara take their 
tremendous plunge. All hurry, and foam, and fret till 
they reach the smvoth limit of the curve, and then the laws 
of gravitation seem suspended, and, l’ke Cesar, they pause 
and determine, since it is inevitable, to take the death- 
leap with a becoming dignity. 

‘Shall we go to breakfast, Job?’’ I was obliged to 
raise my voice to be heard, toa pitch rather exhausting to 
an empty stomach. His eyes remained fixed upon the 
shifting rainbows bending and vanishing in the spray- 
There was no moving him, and I gave in for another five 
minutes. ‘ 

‘¢Do you think it probable, Job, that the water of Niag- 
ara strikes on the axis of the world?’ 

No answer. 

“Job?” 

**What?”’ 

‘Do you think that his majesty'’s half of the cataratct 
ig finer than ours?” 

“Much.” 





‘‘For water, merely; perhaps. But look at the deli- 
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cious verdure on the American shore—the glorious ~~ 
—the massed foliage—the luxuriant growtlh—even = e 
very rim of the ravine! By Jove! it seems to me t noe 
erow better in a republic. Did you ever see a more ar- 
ren and scraggy shore than the one you stand upon! on 
«How exquisitely,” said Job, soliloquizing, ‘that sma 
ereen isjand divides the Fall! What a rock it ee 
jpunded on, not to — been ng ong away in the ages that 
ce waters have split against it! 
aap aah a bet it is washed away before the year two 
thousand—pay able in any currency with which we may 
then be —" 
“6 *t trifle. : 
‘wuhtime or geology do you mean? Is n’t it perfectly 
clear, from the looks of that ravine, that Niagara _ 
hacked up ell the: way from leke Ontario, These - s 
gre not adamant, and the very precipice* you stand on _ 
cracked, and looks ready for the plunge. It aye u- 
ally wear back to lake Erie, and then there Ww ill ea 
sweep I should like to live long enough to see. The in- 
ctantaneous junction of two seas, with a difference ig 
hundred feet in the level, will be a spectacle, eh, Job? 
“Tremendous!” 
a you intend to wait and sce it, or will you come to 
akfast!”’ 
a oe immovable. I left him on the rock, Went up 
to. the hotel, and ordered mutton chops and coffee; and 
when they were on the table, gave two of the w wane fe 
dollar each to bring him up nolens-volens. He — = 
a great rage, but with a good appetite, and we finis . 
our breakfast just — a = » as she 
: d, like Aurora, from her chamber. ‘ 
"ts necessary toa reputation for prowess in the United 
States to have been behind the sheet of the Fall, (suppo- 
sing you to have been to Niagara.) It is equivalent to : 
hundred shower-baths, onesevere cold, and being drowne 
ice—but most people do it. Fs 
“We descended to the bottom of the precipice at the side 
of the Fall, where we found a small house furnished with 
coarse linen dresses for the purpose, and having arrayed 
ourselves in habliments not particularly improving to our 
natural beauty, we re-appeared—only three out of a party 
of ten having had the courage to trust their attractions - 
such a trial. Miss—— looked like a fairy im disguise, an 
Job like the most ghostly and diabolical monster that re 
stalked, unsepultured, abroad. He would frigbten a chil 
in his best black suit—but, with a pair of wet linen trow- 
sers, scarce reaching to his knees, a jacket, eon sleves to 
the elbows, and a white cap, he was something — 
naturally awful. ‘The guide hesitated about going under 
‘all with him. 
7 rocked rather appalling. Our way lay pe a 
dense shect of water, along a slender pathway © = 8, 
broken into small fragments, with an overhanging wa oy 
one side, and the boiling caldron of the cataract = = 
other. A false step, and you were a subject for the 
“shocking accident-maker.” f 
"The guide went first, taking Miss 4: right — 
She gave me her left, and Job broght up the ype : y 
say in America, ‘‘on his own hook” We - og 
way boldly up to the water. The wall leane Be B- 
much, and the fragmented deciivity. was So nar 











steep, that, if it had not been done before, I should have} 


turned back at once. ‘T'wo steps more, and the small hand 
in mine began to struggle vioiently, and, in poo _— - 
stant, the torrent beat into. my mouth, eyes, an Bg rils, 
and I felt as if 1 were drowning. 1 staggered a blind step 





onward, but still the water poured into my —_ < 
the conviction flashed on my mind that we Ww nel ost. 
struggled for {breath, stumbled forward, pi a gasp 
that 1 thouglt was my last, sunk upon the rocks bey - n 
descending waters. Job tumbled over me the nex 1 ot 
ment, and, as soon as I could clear my eyes sufficient - 
look about me, I saw the guide sustaining Miss—-, : “on 
had been as nearly drowned as most of the subjects o t ie 
Humane Society, but was apparently in a tate af — 
citation. None’ but the half-drowned know. the pleasure o 
] ! 
gn ol were, however, within a chamber that Undine 
might have coveted; a wall of rock at our back, —- a 
stransparent curtain of shifting water between us on the 
world, having entitled ourselves a peu pres to a 
reputation with Hylas and Leander for ravishment by the 
naiads of the stream. 
Whatever sister of Arethusa inhabits there, we would 
but congratulate her on the beauty of her chamber. A 
lofty hal], shaped like a Jong tent, extended as.far as we 
could see through the spray, and, with the two objections, 
that you could not have heard a pistol et your ear for the 
noise, and that the floor was somewhat precipitous, one 
could scarce imagine a more agreeable retreat for a gen- 
tleman who was disgusted with the world, and subject to 
dryness of the skin. In one respect it resembled the en- 
chanted abode of the witca of Atlas, where, Shelley 
tells us, 





«Ithas since fallen into the abyss—fortunatel y, in the night, as visitors 
were always upon it during the day. The noise was heard at an in- 
credible distance. 


|} dentially returned with a rope in the same instant, and 


‘“‘Th’ invisible rain did ever sing 

A silver music on the snowy lawn.” 

It is lucky for witches and naiads that they are not sub- 
ject to rheumatism. 

The air was scarcely breathable,(if air it may be call- 
ed, which streams down the face with the density of a 
shower from a watering pot.) and our footing upon the 
slippery rocks was so insecure, that the.exertion of continu- 
ally wiping our eyes was attended with imminent danger. 
Our sight was valuable, for surely never wassuchya brilli- 
ant curtain hung up to the sight of mortals, as spread, ap-. 
parently, from the zenith toour fect, changing in thick- 
ness and lustre, but with a constant and resplendent curve. 
it was what achild might imagine the arch of the sky to 
be when it bends over the edge of the horizon: 

The sublime is certainly shorn somewhat of its beams, 
‘when .one contemplates it with his back to a dripping 
and slimy rock, and his person saturated With a continual 
supply of water. From a dry window, I think, the infer-| 
nal writhe and agony of the abyss, into which we were 
continually liable to slip, would have been as fine a thing 
as ] have seen in my travels; but I am free to admit that, 
at the moment, E would have exchinged my experience, 
and all the honor. attached to it, for a dry escape. The 
idea of drowning back through That thick column of water, 
was, to me at least, a damper toenthusiasm. We seemed 
cut off from the living. ‘There was a death between us 
and the vital air and sunshine. 

I was screwing up my courage for the return, when the 
guide scized me by the shoulder.. I looked around; and 
what was my horror to see Miss standing far in be- 
hind the sheet, upon the last visible point of rock, with 
the water peuring over her in torrents, and a gulf of foam 
between us, which I could in no way understand how she 
had passed over. Slice seemed frightened and pale, and 
the guide explained to ine by signs, for I could not distin- 
guish asyliable through the roar of the cataract, that she 
had walked over a narrow ledge, which had broken with 
her weight. Along fresh mark upon the rock, at the foot 
of the wall, made it sufficiently evident. Her position 
was most alarming. 

I made a sign to her to look well to her feet, for the 
little island on which she stood was green with slime, 
and ecarce larger than a hat, and an abyss of full six feet 
of foaming and unfathomable water, raged between it and 
the nearest foothold. What was to be done? Had wea 
plank even, there was no possible hold for the farther ex- 
tremity, and the shape of the rock was so conical, that its 
slippery surface evidently would not hold a rope for a mo- 
ment. ‘l'o jump to her, even if it were possible, would 
endanger her life, and while I was smiling and encour- 
aging the beautiful creature, as she stood, trembling and 
pale, on her dangerous foothold, I felt my very heart sink 
within me! For the fi:st time, I fear, in years, I put up 
a momentary, but fervent prayer to God. 

The despairing guide said something which I could not 
hear, and disappeared through the watery wall, and I fix- 
ed my eyes upon the lovely form, standing like a spirit, in 
the misty shroud of the spray, as if the intensity of my 
gaze could sustain her upon her dangerous foothold. J 
would -have given ten years of my life, at that moment, 
to have clasped her hand in mine. ° 

I had scarce thought of Job until I felt him trying to 
pass behind me. His hand was trembling, as he laid it 
on my shoulder to steady his steps, but there was some- 
thing in his ill-hewn features that shot an indefinable ray 
of hope through my mind.’ His sandy hair was plastered 
over his forehead, and his scant dress clung to him like a 
skin; but though [ recall his image now with a smile, I 
looked upon him with a feeling far enough from amuse- 
ment then. God bless thee, my dear Job! wherever jn 
this unfit world thy fine spirit may be fulfilling its destiny! 

He crept down carefully to the edge of the foaming 
abyss, till he stood with the breaking bubbles at his knees. 
I was at a loss to know what he intended. She surely 
would not dare to jump to his arms from that slippery 
rock, and to. reach her in any way seemed impossible. 
The next instant, he threw himself forward, and, while I 
covered my eyes with horror, in the flashing conviction 
that he had gone mad, and flung himself into the hopeless 
whirlpool to .reach her, she had crossed the awful. gulf 
upon his back, and Jay trembling and exhausted at. my 
feet! He had thrown himself over the chasm, caught the 
rock barely with the extremities of his fingers, and with 
certain death if he missed his hold or slipped from his 
uncertain tenure, had sustained her, with supernatural 
strength, as she walked over his body! The guide provi- 





fastening it round one of his feet, we dragged him back 
through the whirlpool, and, after a moment or two to re- 
cover from the suffocating immersion, he fell on his knees, 
and we joined, I doubt not, devoutly, in his audible thanks 
to God!—London Court Magazine. 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 
A GERMAN TALE.—A youth having bestowed all he 








had upon a dwarfish imp in charity, receives from him in 


Se __ 
cing mania in all who hear jt. He tries the bow by shoot- 
ing a bird out of the bush into which it had fallen, and 
then commencing his tune. The poor Jew’s dancing 
faculties were thus put in requisition in@ most inconvenient 
position for their exercise, and the unfortunate wretch is 
almost torn to pieces by the penance, from which he is 
only released on payment of a heavy price. The judge 
is complained to, the urchin brought for trial, and sentence 
pronounced. As a last request, he begs leave to play a 
jig on his way to execution; which, being thought reason- 
able, is granted, under protest of the Jew, who takes care 
to have himself tied to a post. ‘The consequences are 
easily foreseen; judge, court, audience, and finally the 
whole crowd, join in the dance. The Jew breaks his pre- 


cautionary bonds, and all are finally glad to: release a 
troublesome prisoner. , 


. 


The following is an extract from Henry’s Commentary 
on the Bibie: 

‘“‘Adam was first formed, them Eve, and she was made 
of the man, and forthe man; all which are urged as reasons 
for humility. modesty , silence, and submissivengss, of that 
sex in general, and particularly the subjection and rever- 
ence which wives owe to their husbands. Yet man being 
made last of the creation, as the best and most excellent 
of all, Eve’s being made after Adam, and out of him, puts 
an honor upon that sex, as the glory of the man. If man 
is the head, she is the crown, a crown to her husband, the 
crown of the visible creation. ‘The man was dust refined, 
but the woman was dust double refined, one remove further 
from the earth. 

“Woman was made of a rib out of the side of Adam; 
not made out of his head to top him; nor out of his feet to 
be trampled upon by him; but out of his side, to be equal 


with him; under his arm to be protected; and his heart to 
be beloved.” 


A FRUGAL PRESENT NO GIrtr.—The British Govyern- 
ment paid to Captain Thom £5,000 for the freight to 
Quebec, of twenty-four 24 pounders, designed for a 
battery on the lakes during the last war. A contract was 
then made at £900 the gun, for their transfer up the 
lakes; the contractor underlet for £500, clearing by his 
job of work, £9,600. ‘The whole expense of transport- 
ing these guns was £26,600, or $118,104. Within three 
days after their arrival on the lakes, they were in posses- 
sion of the Yankees, who took them without paying freight, 
charges, or even the original cost, and who were even so 
rude as not to thank the British minister for the trouble 
and expense he had been at in furnishing 24 excellent 
guns fur their use. 


Tue Gvava.—Capt. Robert Field, has demonstrated 
the fact, that this frait, from which the celebrated West 
India preserve, by that, name, is made, can be raised 
with little care, inthis country. He showed us last week 
aripe guava, of a size a little larger than a hen’s egg, 
and nearly of the same shape. The skin was smooth 
similar to the pomegranate, and the fragrance, though 
the guava has a great deal more, is not unlike that fruit. 
—WNatchez Courier. : 

A tapy’s Taste.—The N. Y. Transcript says, a lady 
some days ago, went into a bookstore in that city, and en- 
quired for some new novel. As she did not know precisely 
what she wanted, the bibliopolist recommended the‘Invisi- 
ble Gentleman,’ a novel which had just then made its 
appearance She turned up her nose at this.—‘A Fiddle- 
stick’s énd,’ she exclaimed, ‘for your invisible gentlemen; 
I like a man that I can see,’ : 


A corFIN AT A FEAST.—It was one of the customs of 
the ancient Egyptians, at.the entertainments of the rich 
just as the company was about to arise from the repast to 
carry round a small coffin, containinga perfect representa- 
tion of a dead body, which was shown to the guests in 
rotation, the bearer exclaiming—Cast your eyes on this 
figure; after death you yourself will resemble it; drink 
then and be happy.” 


A man was traveling through a part of our nei 
town of Tewksbury, where the earth refused to yield any 
increase; and he espied a spot on which an attempt had 
been made to grow Indian corn. After looking a long 
time among a forest of stunted mullens, he exclaimed.— 
“Well, I guess it must be a pretty darned searching frost 
that would find out that ere corn.”’—Lowel Journal, 


Leisure worrs.—In what way can your leisure hours 
be filled up so as to turn to better advantage, than in pro- 
fitable reading, the study of useful books; instead of those 
trifling amusements which insidiously lead the unwary in- 
to the paths of profligacy and vice. 


Tne Romans had no titles of honor. Scipio and Cesar 


were simply so called. Titles began in the court of Con- 
stantine. 


ghboring 


The emperor of Germany took the first title of majesty. 


Kings, till the 15th or 16th centuries, were called high - 
ness. 


Monsieur Robert de 1a Salle built the first vessel two 








return a wonderful bow, and a fiddle that inspires a dan- 


leagues above Niagara Falls, that ever floated’ on the 
great lakes. This was in the year 1679. 
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' TO A LADY. 





BY WILLIAM B. OAKS. 





The ocean wave, with silver crest, 
When bounding onward, fair and free, 
We scarce distinguish from the rest, 
Its kindered billows of the sea; 

But when alone it bursteth o’er, 

Like sparkling gems, the golden shore, 
While it fice in liquid light, 

It seems most beautiful and bright, 
And we regret the charm it cast 

So sweetly, when its beauty past. 


The pearly cloud that floats on high, 
Wins but a careless transient gaze, 

Till painted on the evening sky, 

And bathing in the sun’s last rays; 
Then, while its changing forms we view 
Of every gorgeous rainbow hue, 

We linger till its beauty fades, 


— —— 


Deep veil’d beneath night’s darkening shades, 


And, while its colors with them blend, 
We sigh, as for some parting friend. 


Tis thus, we never know how strong 
The silken ties that round our hearts 
Affection weaves, till from the throng 
Of friendly forms, some one departs, 
With power, the soul in grief to shroud, 
Like breaking wave, or fading cloud; 

’ Then, as the founts of feeling swell, 
While mournfully we say farewell, 
It seems as from our spirit’s heaven, 
Some fondly cherish’d star were riven. 


And often, when in future hours, 

With pleasing sadness, we survey 

Some lock of hair, or wreath of flowers, 
Memorials lov’d of those away— 
When, like some half-forgotten dream, 
The scenes of by-gone being seem, 
From memory’s path, in bold relief, 
Will euch bring back each joy and grief; 
As sunlight thrown o’er forest glade, 
Reveals alternate light and shade. 


But distance—Time—will oft efface, 

The thoughts of lov’d ones from the heart, 
And little can I hope for place 

In thine, when I shall hence depart; 

But it may bethat when oureyes — 

Shall drink the light of different skies, 
These lines, on which thy glances rest, 
May touch some thought within thy breast; 
May bring to thee again my name, 

And waken memory’s dying flame. 


Lady, though passing few have been 
The pleasant moments pass’d with thee, 
Still, they will seem like islands green, 
And peaceful mid life’s stormy sea, 
Where loveliness and friendship stand 
The genii of the fairy strand. 

Regard for thee and for thy friends, 
Will stitl, while retrospection lends 
Light to the past, dwell in. my heart, 
Till life shall from its home depart. 


Farewell—and may thy life’s calm stream 
Through fragrant flowry gardens flow, 
Where sunny skies forever gleam, 

And favoring breezes ever blow; 

May guardian angels keep afar 

All that thy happiness would mar, 

And friendly voices cheer thee on, 

Until thy earthly course is run, 

And life’s unsullied bark shall be 
Launched into vast eternity. 











be read; after which the subject would be discussed. The 
bill of fare was extremely inviting, and at an early hour 
every seat was occupied. 


The propriety of continuing the languages as an indis- 
pensable branch of education in the seminaries of learn- 
ing in our country, had been the subject of much discus- 
sion in this city during the two preceding weeks. The 
subject had been ably discussed by the members of a.cer- 
tain literary society; and had commanded the attention 
of everyandividual who aspired to the character of a pro- 
found thinker. In that society, Mr. Grimké delivered 
the ablest argument against the classics that I have ever 
listenedto. He enchained the attention of a very respec- 
table audience for the space of an hour and a quarter. 
When he had gotten through, he was replied to by Alexan- 


this city. This dicussion had caused may conversations, 
and when the announcement, already referred to, was 
made, great anxiety was manifested by our knowledge- 
loving citizens. 

When Mr. Mansfield had finished his Jecture, Mr. Kin- 
mont arose for the purpose of reading the report on the 
classics. And here I must introduce an episode, for the 
purpose of telling you something about this gentleman. 
He is a Scotchman by birth. About a dozen years ago 
he emigrated to this country, and has been engaged ever 
since in the discharge of his duties asateacher. To 
make use of a portion of a description which I have heard 
him give of himself, his soul had early imbibed a genuine 
love of liberty, and when he became his own master he 
left his native land for a country where Liberty had taken 
up her residence. On the spot of his nativity, the genius 
of freedom appeared to him clad in celestial lustre—she 
smiled, and he was her devotee—she becked him on, and 
he approached—she pointed tothe smiling land beyond 
the expanse of waters, and he obeyed her promptings. 
As he neared the shores of the western Hesperides, the 
genius of light and liberty who had appeared to him in 
his native land, was discovered standing’on the banks, and 
bidding him welcome. He landed—was in her embrace 
—and init he meant to die. Mr. Kinmont has a fine, 
flexible, and intelligent countenance. His is ahead which 
would delight a phrenologist—being ample, and finely de- 
veloped in every section. He has but one arm; and is as 
destitute of the accomplishments and graces of action as 


der Kinmont, a well known, excellent classical teacher, of: 





any one I have yet seen. But his energy is terrible. 





When I have contemplated him, I have lamented that his 
extraordinary endowments have had such a wretched dis- 
cipline exercised over them; and then, again, I have re- 
joived that such was the case, on account of the purity 
and strength, and wonderfulness of the nature which 1s in 
him. About him there is no artifice, and but little care 
for the opinion of the worli:—the two principal causes 
which have confined his reputation within the precincts 
of this city. Hehas the soul of the orator, and the ima- 
gination of the poct. To him belong the fervor, the 
depth, and the whirlwind impetuosity of feeling which 
fired Demosthenes when he pronounced those imperisha- 
ble orations, to which the Athenians responded, by crying 
out,,‘*Let us march against Philip.” His imagination is 
like that of the beautiful Blake, the painter—it is so 
strong, that its pictures have all the character of reality, 
and almost produce optical illusions. I have seen him 
trace, with his one hand on the vacant air, the outline of 
the picture on his mind; and this I take to be the strongest. 
evidence of the existence of the leading characteristic of 
those who hold their commissions directly from on high. 


Preliminarily to reading the report which was in his 
hand, Mr. Kinmont begged the liberty of making a few 
remarks on the subject of a christian and American edu- 
cation introduced by Mr. Grimké in his lecture in the 
morning. He gave to the words christian and American 
the broadest possible signification. He said that every 
good and perfect gift possessed by man, was essentially 
christian in its nature. They had all emanated froin the 
same source with christianity; and that was a fountain 
from which flowed but one kind of water. ‘He referred 
every thing of the beautiful and the good, in ancient or in 
modern times, to the existence of the christian spirit. 
That spirit is the sun, the only source of tight, in the mor- 
al and intellectual worlds, and without it all is gross dark- 
ness. ‘The minds of many of the heathens—the orators, 





poets, philosophers and philanthropists of Greece and of 





—_—— 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Rome—were full of light, and that light was a reflection 
from the Omnipotent Spirit. Americanism is not confin- 














EPISTLES FROM CINCINNATIL....NO- II. 





BY A SOJOURNER. 





College of teachers--Discussion on the Classic 
Octroner—1834—My Dear ——; 


large audience on 
‘college of teachers. Jt 
the day that inthe evening, 
ture, a report on the subject 


s—Alexander Kinmont and 
Thomas 8. Grimke—Party at Doctor Drake’s—Death of Mr. Grimke. 
In my last letter, 

i rhich i da 

vmised you a sketch of a scene W hich intereste 

LE : ‘Wednesday night, the 8th inst., at the 
It was announced in the papers of 
after the delivery of the lec- 
of classical education would 


edto the range of country between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific oceans;. but it may be found in every clime. Wher- 
ever there is a devotion to the spirit of liberty—wherever 
there is practical acknowledgement of the rights of man 
—there is Americanism. ‘Those contracted views which 
narrow every thing down to the limits of some peculiarity 
of existence should be discarded and substituted by that 
feeling which encircles the globe. Carry the principles, 
which dictate the christian and American system of ed- 
ucation which has been recommended, out to their legit- 
imate results, and we will have a Cincinnati education, 
based upon a Buckeye dialect. These were the principal 








features of his discourse, and they. were insisted on with 
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an eloquence, an energy and an enthusiasm, which were 
almost matchless. 

He then commenced reading his report on the classics. 
He had proceeded through but a few sentences when he 
broke off into an explanation. He would then read one 
or two sentences more; and, unable to restrain the impetu- 
osity of his spirit, would again take his eye from his pa- 
per and thunder forth an argument on the text contained 
in the report. In this manner he proceeded through 
the report. Now he would launch forth upon the bosom 
of ages and snatch a fragment of Cicero from the en- 
gulphing waters and display its beauties—show that in it 
was contained the germ of those stupendous results which 
we have witnessed. Then he would speak of Homer, 
and again, he would express his admiration of Milton and 
the other great moderns. They were all beautiful and 
great, but he loved the ancient. Thus, also, there were 
many beautiful women, but every lover esteemed one of 
them as being pre-eminently lovely. The immortal 
ploughman of Ayrshire has expressed the idea in his own 
matchless way: 

‘Though this was fair and she was braw, 
And yon the boast of a’ the toun, 

I sighed, and said amang them a’ 
Ye are na Mary Morrison.” 

The report was at length finished; and, although fifteen 
minutes would have been quite sufficient to have read it 
in, yet he occupied a full hour and half. He sat down at 
ten o'clock, having been frequently interrupted by bursts 
of applause, although that mode of expressing approba- 
tion was expressly prohibited in the early part of the eve- 
ning. I was told by a gentleman who sat immediately 
behind him, that he skipped a considerable part of his re- 
port; when he would return to it from his excursions, he 
had forgotten the place whence he had started. This de- 
scription will enable you to form a tolerable idea of Alex- 
ander Kinmont, a man who has no counterpart, and one 
to whom has been committed the gift of genius, if I know 
what genius is. 

Mr. Grimké next took possession of the pulpit. He 
considered the time gone by when a knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek languages was essential. We have al- 
ready appropriated to oursclves all that is worth appropri- 
ating of the treasures of Latin and Greek authors. A 
time will come, when the study of them must be discon- 
tinued, and that time has arrived. .'Uhe ancients were pa- 
gans, and they are bad models from which to form chris- 
tian character. Besides, there are but few of them who are 
not exceedingly exceptionable; and those few are im- 
measurably surpassed by many characters of modern 

imes. The time requisite to form an acquaintance with 
these languages is misspent, because, if devoted to other 
studies, results would be produced incalculably more valu- 
able. The great majosity of those who study the classics 
at school, never think of consulting them after they have 
closed their collegiate course. Not one in a hundred ever 
reads them for pleasure. Those who do refer to them in 
after life, are not remarkable for grasp-of thought and pu- 
rity of style. As an auxiliary in elegant composition 
the knowledge of the Latin and Greek has been greatly 
overrated.. The scholars themselves afford ' the strongest 
evidence of this. One of the first scholars of England 

Hallam, criticised and tore to pieces a Greek poem written 
by a master of antiquity, thinking it the composition of 
an English contemporary. The celebrated Duns Scotus 
was imposed.on by a friend who wrote a poem in Greek 

and pretended that he had discovered it among some ru- 
ins. The ancient heroes, however sublime they may ap- 
pear to the fancies of enthusiastic students, were, after 
all, men of superabundant frailty. As models from which 
to form American character, they were wholly useless. 
Writers have been produced since the reformation who 
transcend any efforts of antiquity. The study of modern 
literature and of modern character, is vastly more impro- 
ving to mind and morals than the study of the sublimest 
works of ancient gemwus, or of any character that looms 
through the mists in the background of ages, 

I do not pretend to give you a complete outline of the 
arguments of either of those gentlemen on the subject of 
the study of the Latin and Greek; I have only aimed at 
giving you some insight oftheir manner, and a specimen 
of their arguments. Mr. Kinmont is all fire and enthusi- 
asm; Mr. Grimké is chaste, intelligible, and confident.— 
The former uses an action of extreme vehemence, and his 
continual pounding of the pulpit railing might cause a 
stranger to think of a blacksmith’s shop, and to wonder if 
he had not at some period been familiar with that useful 
occupation. The latter gentleman does not saw the air 
with his arms like some of the orators of his state; his 
action is quick and graceless, and produces but little effect. 

On Thursday, the 9th instant, the college adjourned.— 
In the evening, Dr. Drake threw open his hospitable 
doors to the teachers and many other gentlemen. Of 
course, education was the prominent subject of discussion. 
‘Mr. Grimké was here the focus of attention, “the observ- 
ed of all observers.” His gentlemanly mnanner, easy and 
instructive conversation, and perfect accessibility, com- 
manded the esteem of every one. It was really an inter- 


esting evening to all present, if the testimony of the face 
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can be relied on. Many of the principal professors in our 
colleges, and gentlemen distinguished for scientific at- 
tainments, with here and there a denizen of the republic 
of letters, made up the conspicuous portion of the com- 
pany. Cincinnati is the only place in the world where 
such assemblages are seen. Here were men from evely 
civilized clime under heaven, mingling together their 
various peculiarities, and feeling, that though their origin 
was various, their object was.the same. Many good 
things were said, and animation abounded. Votes were 
taken upon subjects connected with the cause of educa- 
tion; and of these, I will merely tell you, that the vote 
upon the classics, proved the company about equally di- 
vided. 

How little deem we what a week may unfold! The 
gaudy dream of to-day, may be faded and gone to-morrow. 
Little thought I, when I contemplated the visible interest 
with which the distinguished guest from the South parti- 
cipated in the events of that evening, that the sands of 
his life were so nearly run out! Mr. Grimké left here 
on Friday afternoon for Columbus, where he expected to 
meet with his brother, Judge Grimké, of Chillicothe.— 
But his earthly travels were soon closed. When about 
twenty miles from Columbus, he was obliged to leave the 
scage on aceount of sickness. ‘The symptoms of a dread- 
ful disease were upon him, and the cholera soun developed 
itself in all itsterrors. Several hours passed before medi- 
cal assistance could be procured; and when it did arrive, 
the disease was beyond the reach of skill. His brother, 
with a physician, hastened to the spot; but only in time to 
witness his last mortal struggle. Struggle, did1 say! 
no, he struggled not, but calmly yielded up his great 
spirit to the father of spirits, without a sigh and without 
a groan. 

Thus died, in the forty-eighth year of his age, one of the 
greatest men that the country has produced. Had he been 
ambitious, any eminence might have been his dwelling 
place. His ambition was to be useful, rather than known. 
| He preferred self respect, tothe world’s respect,—the ap- 
probation of his conscience, to the wildering shouts of the 
multitude. During the late disorganizing schemes which 
were fostered in Southcarolina, he took a firm and ele- 
vated position in favor of the union. His heart was with 


his country as it was—what was she to gain from a revo- 


lution? No man was more thoroughly unselfish. Every 


throb of his spirit was for the good of the world. He was 
truly great and good—great in intellect, and good in char- 


acter. ‘his is the rarest and sublimest of combinations. 


He was a genuine patriot, a fervent christian, and a zeal- 
He achieved much good in this 
land, and we hope his reward is ample in the world of 


ous philanthropist. 


spirits. Yours, &c. 
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suppose it ever held in solution, the elements of granite. 
It will not do so now, and if it ever did, it was not water, 
but something else. We determine what things are by 
their properties, so that according to the above named ge- 
ologist, water now was not water ages ago. 
If these rocks have been a deposit of any fluid, and not 
subsequently fused by heat, it could not have been the hab- 
itation of any organized being, for we cannot detect in 
their constitution, an impress or relic of any thing, ever 
subject to the laws of life. Their formation must then 
have preceded the creation of animals or vegetables. 
Their arrangement, too, unlike the rocks in which we have 
the marks of life, is not horizontal, but inclined to the 
horizon in such manner as to form a dip of several de- 
rees. , 
, As we ascend towards the surface of the earth, the 
next class we meet is called transition, because they are 
supposed to have been formed during the passage of the 
globe from a fluid to a solid state. ‘They are somewhat 
crystaline, though much less sothan the former, and in 
them are discovered mineral fragments and concretions 
of various orders and sizes, together with the outlines of 
the lowest orders of animals and vegetables; the whole pe- 
culiar to the waters, and so perfectly preserved that their 
organs, stems, leaves, and fibres can be traced with accu- 
racy. The finest specimens of marble, owe their peculiar 
beauty to the wave-like, and animated appearance of 
these petrifactions; the animals still remaining in the ser- 
pentine position in which they moved during life. Many 
of the transition rocks are now exposed on the surface 
‘lof the earth, being deprived of their former coverings, by 
'lthe action of the air, frosts, and rains. 
Before these rocks were deposited the waters seem to 
have been too much charged with lime, and other minerals, 
to support animals of a complex structure. When, how- 
ever, the grosser matters subsided, the fluid was fitted for 
more elevated purposes, and animals and plants, more 
perfect in their structure sprang into existence. 
The second strata from the primitive basis, are termed 
secondary or floetz rocks. ‘These occupy a more horizon- 
tal position than either of the others, and have received 
their name in consequence of the supposed period of their 
formation. They vary in texture and chemical composi- 
tion, being silicious, argillaceous, and calcareous, and of 
greater density, according to the place they occupy in ref- 
erence to the foundation on which they rest. Those next 
to the transition rocks are more compact than the upper 
layer, or that which is in contact with the alluvial forma- 
tion of Werner. Many of the hardest and most useful 
minerals are embraced in these rocks. Beneath we find 
the millstone grit, as well as beds of coal, and the sand 
and marl-slate in which salt and salt springs abound, 
while higher up, are scattered some of the metals, as iron 
and zinc, covered by lime-stone rock, and the third grey 
wacke of geologists, which is composed of grindstone 
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BY WILLIAM WOOD, M. D. 





From the view we have taken in the preceding num- 
ber, it appears that every thing in nature is undergoing 
The earth itself is subject to this all 
Inertia among its particles, is opposed 
to itsexistence. The vegetable springs from the soil, and 
is devoured by the animal, whose digestive and nutritive 
organs transform a portion of it into its structure. When 
the animal ceases to live, the elements of its body return 
to earth, and are again fashioned into a plant. When this 
falls to the ground it may be carried, by the waters, into 
the ocean, and there support an infinite number of ani- 
mals, whose shells and bones mingle with the deposites of 
the rivers, and eventually become hardened and again ele- 
vated, by causes yet to be noticed, into mountains and 


constant mutation. 
pervading law. 


plains. 

Whether the centre of our planet be a fluid or a solid 
must forever remain unknown to us. 
is all we can investigate. Commencing under the surface 
the first rocks described by geologists are called primary 


The shell or crust 


grit, slate, bituminous shale, and coal. 

The constitution of these rocks is nuch less chemical 
and more mechanical than those beneath them. They, 
‘| likewise, seldom rise into mountains, but are confined to 
hills, plains, and rolling grounds. Unlike the primary 
and transition strata, they contain no crystalized deposits, 
but abound in figures of organized bodies of a higher or- 
der than had previously existed. Here we find the first 
marks of vertebrated animals, or those possessing a brain 
or spinal marrow, together with full grown plants, with 
their leaves and fibrils as perfect as if arranged by a care- 
ful botanist. These, although of a tropical character, 
must have grown near the places where they are now found, 
for had they been conveyed from a distance by any known 
process, or buried by any catastrophe, their branches must 
have been worn down, or broken, by attrition or other in- 
jury. The concretion, too, must have taken place in wa- 
ter entirely still, or at too great a depth to be disturbed 
by the winds and tides. These facts would seem to prove 
that the earth must ether have changed its axis, ar been, 
at the time when these vegetables flourished, much warm- 
er than at present. 

The secondary rocks present us with no indication of a 
higher order of animals, than the-sarian, or fish, or lizar 


’ 
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water lakes. Immediately inferior to the diluvia and allu- 
via are found the trunks of trees and bones of quadrupeds 
of the class mammalia, but of a speices entirely extinct at 
the present. No trace of intelligent life is yet to be discov- 
ered. | It is true that human skeletons have been found at 
great distances from the earth’s surface, but these were 
evidently deposited in cavesor pits. he tertiary stratum 
was probaby produced at the time when the earth emerged 
to any extent from a watery abyss. 

The diluvial formation is partly attributed to the last 
grand deluge, and embraces the largest trees, and bones of 
man and quadrupeds; while the alluvial is chiefly mechan- 
ical, being the product of rains, floods, tides, frosts &c. - 
—the diluvial is the offspring of a sudden catastrophe— 
the alluvial is the constant work of nature in her ceaseless 
operations. 

Throughout the last deposits we find the round stones and 
water-worn pebbles referred to in .the preceeding number. 
As there stated they must be the product of a primitive 
ocean, as the diluvial flood continued too short a period to 
grind down the fragments of quartz, and other hard stones, 
to an ovid figure. Neither could this flood have transpor- 
ted them from distant places, and over mountains and val- 
leys to their present situations. Here, likewise, lived the 
mammoth and mastodon, now only known by their fossil 
bones, which show a body so extremely large that nature, 
in her infancy, seems not to have been adequate to its 
support. 

In the transition and secondary rocks the animal re- 
mains are entirely mineralized, and form a part of the 
rock even more solid than itself. ‘The same limestone 
petrifactions frequently extend hundreds of miles in con- 
tinuity, covered by vast piles of rocks and mountains. It 
is therefore supposed that more than six thousand years 
must have elapsed since their création as living beings. 
Many of the mountains in Asia, the nursery of infant man, 
were described near four thousand years ago, and yet 
they are very little diminished: in height. Their compo- 
sition and structure, and the strata sarrounding their ba- 
ses, are the same and contain the same organic remains 
as those already described: hence many infer they were 
created, together with the animals they embrace, ages 
beyond the period generally understood as fixed by the 
Mosaic record. It is true, say they, their elements may 
have been created in an instant, but their arrangement 
has been, and will be, the work of an infinite space of 
time. Tam aware the Author of the universe is not 
limited by the rising and setting sun in his operations, 
but still, if many geologists could get the amount of 
time, necessary for the consummation of their theories, 
they would have to borrow largely frometernity. I think 
however, it is probable that He, whose days are infinite, 
and who fills the immensity of space, created the constit- 
uent principles of this noble machine a chaotic mass, and 
then fixed the laws that were to arrange those materials 
into a perfect form. This view of the subject is consistent 
with the economy of nature. If we examine the intel- 
lectual, as well as the moral and physical universe, we 
will-find that the whole reaches perfection by a slow, but 
regular and progressive march. How long have the arts 
and sciences, as well as civilization, beenin reaching their 
present state! Nay, even man himself, from the embryo 
to maturity, has progression stamped not only on him asa 
physical but as a mental being. Besides, REVOLUTION 
appears to be one of the fundamental laws of nature. Man 
—the wealth and power of nations—their politics and 
language, are all under itsinfluence. The changes in this 
planet, which are to prepare it for its ultimate destination 
are, therefore, no anomaly. What this may be, will, per- 
haps, remain for future created, intelligent beings to un- 
fold. As every revolution in the surface of the globe has 
produced a superior order of beings, the time may yet ar- 
rive, when a new creation will look down upon our petri- 
fied bodies, as the monuments of an eztinct race of beings 
as much inferior to them, as we suppose those already 
blotted out of existence to have been tous. 
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because they constitute a basis or floor for every other for- 
mation, and because no fragments of secondary rock, or 
organic concretions are to be found blended with them. 
Their materials are crystaline, but whether they were ar- 
ranged by the action of water, heat, or other chemical 
agent, or by a combination of all these, cannot, at this pe- 
riod, be determined. It is, however, probable that they 
were once in a state of chemical mobility, and may, per- 
haps, be the deposit of a primeval world, fused and arran- 
ged as we find them, by heat. Their composition, which 
is principally granite, with gneiss, mica-slate, granular 
limestone &c., it is true, is rather opposed to this theory; 
for had the primitive world been a melted drop, the whole 
would have been a heterogeneous mass, incapable.of be- 
ing separated into different beds. Again; if many of 
the primitive rocks are exposed to the degree of heat con- 
tended for by Huron, they will crack and fly off in scales 
and particles. On the other hand, they could net have 
been, as WERNER supposes, dissolved in water, for it is 
inconsistent with the known properties of this agent, to 


tribe. Many of the latter were of immense size, and va- 
ried from fifteen to seventy feet in length. They, however, 
all perished, before the introduction of the mammalia, or 
warm blooded animals, and have left their petrified out- 
lines as monuments of their gigantic existence. 

The next and last division of the crust of the globe, 
forms its external covering or outer crust. {It is composed 
of rocks, pebbles, loam, gravel, and clay, and is divided 
into the tertiary, diluvial, and alluvial deposits. All of 
these strata, from the primary rocks, to the soil which sup- 
ports vegetation, surround the primitive world, as the 
layers or coats cover the germ of the onion. The last 
coat, like the skinof the vegetable referred to, is composed 
of various layers, more easily removed than any of the 
others. 

The tertiary stratum is uppermost of all the regular 
rock formations, and is chiefly composed of friable sand- 
stone, limestone, andclay. The surface resting on the 
secondary rocks contains marine ‘shells, while higher up 
\the shells resemble those found on the shores of our fresh 


LIVING AMERICAN POETS....NO. I. 


WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


In treating of the American poets, I shall take them up 
in alphabetical order, and begin with Allston. Allston 
may be called the poet-painter of America. In this res- 
pect he resembles the English Shee, of whom Byron speaks: 


‘And here let Shee and genius find a place, 
Whose pen and pencil yield an equal grace; 
To guide whose hand the sister arts combine, 
And trace the poet’s, or the painter’s line; 
Whose magic touch can bid the canvass glow, 
Or pour the easy rhyme’s harmonious fiow; __ 
While honors doubly merited attend 

The poet’s rival, but the painter’s friend.” 


But there is one respect in which Allston differs from 
Shee: Shee is a greater poet than painter; whereas All- 


ston’s pictorial reputation has probabiy saved the ‘Paint- 
king” from oblivion. 
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The Paint-king, as its title implies, is one of those gor- 
geous apparitions that would float before the eye of atrue 
poet; and such undoubtedly is Allston. We regret that 
we cannot give some extracts from it; but this, perhaps, is 
the less to be regretted, because, as we said before, his 
poems are not equal to his paintings. He is greater on 
the canvass than on the page. He cannot handle words 
as he can colors. And here we would institute a short 
inquiry into the essential difference between the sister 
arts of poetry and painting. ‘The shortest way, perhaps, 


would be to cut the gordian knot at once, by resorting to|}, 


phrenology; (for we are phrenologists, though we are not 
craniologists; we do not believe in the bumps, but we do in 
the faculties; a distinction that is very seldom made.) 
The -fact is, that both arts require the poetic faculty, but 
each requires in addition, its own peculiar collateral fac- 
ulty or faculties; such, for instance, as form and color, for 
paintings, and language, for poetry. But you observe that 
ideality, or the poetic faculty, is the sub-stratum of both; 
the sine gua non of great success in either. Now it very 
seldom happens that a man, besides this faculty, has the 
two others 1n equal proportion, so that he has an equal 
penchant for both arts. We do not remember a single 
instance. Peter Pindar began with painting, and ended 
with -poetry; his satirical poems are chiefly critiques on 
paintings, ‘‘Address to the Royal Academicians,’ &c.; 
and the same is the case with Shee; **Rhymes on Art,” 
&e. Allston, on the contrary, has synk the poet in the 
painter. John Neal has such a passion for painting and 
painters, that he would probably become one, if his other 
faculties did not predominate, which, we are assured, they 
do. Byron preferred, he said, ‘nature in the fields to 
art in galleries.” In short, if language predominates, 
the genius becomes a poet; if form and color, a painter. 
At least this is the best theory we know on the subject. 

To return to Allston. His genius may be character- 
ised by one word—sublimity. He delights in the terrible, 
the gorgeous, the magnificent, the mystic. We can fancy 
him, Jike Gray’s bard, with his hair streaming on the 
wind, perched on some solitary rock, or beetling promon- 
tory, whose ‘base is swilled by the wild and wasteful 
ocean,” and sending his wild eye afar to watch the pro- 
gress of that sublimest object in nature—a storm at sea; 
while the black clouds roll above, and the black waves 
roll below, and a sudden glare of lightning reveals some 
majestic vesse] staggering on the unstable billows, that 
threaten every moment to dash her on the shore, and 
make her 


“Vail her high top lower than her ribs, 
To kiss her burial.” 


We say we can fancy him beholding all this, and then 
transferring it to his eanvass, with a pencil as wild and 


free as the eagle that wheels through it. A shipwreck is} 


Allston’s true element. 

What a pity it is, we hear some people say, that all 
our artists are returning home, that they cannot subsist 
on foreign patronage, and are obliged te take up with 
some comparatively menial employment in their own 
country for a living; or rather, what a pity it is that that 
country cannot support. them exclusively in their high 
career of ambition.—Allston, we understand, is engaged 
to teach drawing, for a high salary, in some boarding 
school sixty miles from Newyork. And yet, on the other 
hand, why should we regret it! It would seem as if the 
God of the universe had extended his curse of **thou shalt 
earn thy bread by the sweat of thy brow,” to the children 
of genius as well as to his etherchildren. It would seem 
that the hours of original composition were sweeter and 
more inspired fur being contrasted with the every day 
business of life; that the spring of the mind back to its 
natural direction, was fresher and stronger for the forced 
tension it had undergone. We know, at least, of one 
eminent poet of our country, who attributes his success in 
a great measure to this cquse. We know likewise how 
miserable a Byron could become, when his imagination 
was left day and night to prey upon itself, and he had 
nothing to do but to ride horges, and write verses. But 
there is another reason why we would not regret the 
return of our artists, whether of the pen or pencil, to 
their ‘‘fader-land.” Can they mot find in the virgin soil 
of their own country, in the unsunned forests and “piled 
up leaves” of the west, in the grander features of the 
new world, fitter fuod for their genius, than in ‘‘outworn 
Europe?” Fy 

When one of the North American reviewers visited 
Byron in Italy, and enquired’ about some trifling cataract 
there, Byron asked him if he had ever seen Niagara; a 
startling question to the foreign wonder-seeker, who had 
never seen the greatest natural wonder of his own country 
and of the world. ' 





EDUCATION. 


Mess’rs Editors:—In looking over some old letters a 
few days since, I found one under date of July Ist, writ- 
ten from Rochester, Newyork, by a gentleman formerly 
asuccessful classical teacher in this place, which contains 





sentiments that ought to be impressed upon the minds of 


ery day’s observation; and as they corroborate the senti 
ments and are perfectly in accordance with some I hav 
leave to trouble you with a few extracts. ‘The remark 
and who has observed the practical operations of those prin 
ciples ina variety of situations. If you think the remark 


calculated to assist in arresting the evil to which he al 
ludes, they are at your service. i. 


red much, seen and learned much. 


lies in my power, I have conscientiously and faithfully en 
deavored to exonerate my.conscience from lying unde 
particular unmerited favor. 


its incipient stage. 
I have carefully made myself acquainted with colleges 
high-schools, academies, lyceumis, institutes, schools, | 


peeped into nurseries, not to have neglected manual) 
labor establishments and gymnasiums; not even neglec-| 
ting the books used from the highest and most approved | 
order, down to the simplest and most irrational kind; and | 
when they have departed from the former mode of appro- 
ved instructions, they admirably concur and harmonize 
in one point—to make money. Like the Dutchman’s) 
advice tohis son—**Make money honestly if yon can; but 


pins. 


ed upon the old plan, where youth must study more, and 
teachers leelure less.’ This system of making scholars 
by lecturing, without the trouble of the pupils reading, 
thinking, and examining for themselves, is the greatest: lit- 
erary imposition that ever was.practiced upon the commu- 
nity; and yet there is no system that is more likely to be 


system. : 

The cay in which we live is a day of great speculation 
—civil, religious, literary, pecuniary. 

A lecturer will take in pupils, and he will study and 


their souls, and they will return home delighted with their 
progress 
he does not require them to think a single thought, except 
to repeat from recollection what he has just told them, not 
to demonstrate that they have been thinking, but that they 
have not been sleeping, or counting their marbles, 

But, dear sir, perhaps you may think me too severe, and 
rather critical and censorious, than didactical. I shall 
therefore Cesist; in the meantime, indulging the fond hope 
that I may one day be honored with an interview with my 


more didactic, and more particular. I shall only add. 
that at present, in Pennsylvania, Delaware, Newjersey, 
Maryland, and Newyork,-the most approved, flourishing, 
and effective seminaries are those conducted upon the old 
system, ‘where the teacher lays out the proper course, di- 
rects to the proper authors, explains difficulties, corrects 
misapprehensions, but makes the pupil think for himself, 
and only calls upon him to communicate specimens of his 
successful study and his matured reflections, and not. to 
repeat the recollections of his teacher’s thoughts and in- 
vestigations exhibited in yesterday’s prelection.”’ I be- 
lieve, sir, inthe above period, which I marked for the 
sake of distinction, is contained the sum of the teacher’s 
and the scholar’s duty, and the only foundation of efficient 
progress, and ultimate real scholarship.” 





The value of real and personal estate in the city and 
county of Newyork, by the esti mate of this year’s as- 
sessment, amounts to one hundred and eighty eight mil- 











lions of dollars!! 


western people, the truth of which is made manifest by ev- 


previously expressed through your valuable paper, I beg 


came unsolicited from a gentleman competent to judge, 


**Since I have hadthe pleasure of meeting our literary 
society in your school room, I have traveled much, inqui- 
In my travels I have 
had two great objects in view—religion and literature.— 
The means of traveling I owe to religion, and as far as 


To the subject of literature I 
have been strictly attentive, and the result has thus far) 
been satisfactory tomy own mind, and confirmatory of my | 
former opinions of the extensive literary impositions that} ; at. 2 
were practiced upon the people of the West, especially on|| ning brooks,” with which the poet cf nature used to 
the inhabitants of Cincinnati. I dare not say but the) 
people of the East are equally liable to a similir eipidem-| 
ic and imposititious literary fever, but they have either 
intellectual strength of constitution to resist the influ-| 
ence of the disease, or they hav suitable antidotes to ar- 
rest its attack, or-means to remove the malady, even in! 
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Avtrumn.—With what a glory comes and goes the 
year! So sings Longfellow, in his beautiful poem of 
“Autumn.” And what a glory it is, truly, that now 
robes our hill tops, empurples our checkered sky, and 
barnishes the lazy wreaths of fog that just stir above our 
sleeping rivers. Of all the “varied seasons” of the year, 
Autumn is to us the most delightful. And to pass that 
séason here, among the hills and,in the heavy forests of 
our ‘far West,” is a pleasure which is unequalled by any 
other. Only give us the command of. cur time, and we 
prefer it to a “charter broad as the wind” for any othér 
purpose. “One may gain wisdom that is not to be found 
jin books, from the eloquent ‘tengues” in ‘stones and 





r 





converse. And the impressive language of the pale and 
| withering flowers, gives a tone to the mind, which it 
|| never catches in society or libraries, and which comes to 





|| it only when communing with the beautiful things of the 
visible creation, on the far-hill-top, in the lone and silent 
valley, or among the twilight solitudes of the awful forest 
—where are seen 





infant schools, and I have stooped so low, as even to have! 


Fancy.” 


‘No traces of man’s pomp or pride; no silks 
Rustle, nor jewels shine, nor envious eyes 
‘Encounter; no fantastic carvings show 

The boast of our vain race to change the form 
Of God’s fair works. But He 1s here—and fills 
The solitude.” 


Autuinn has been styled the “season of ever-fabling 
Let us rather call it that of fruitful and solemn 


make money.’’ | 
To seea large glaring sign over a door in some hand-| 
some country seat, **Manual labor Institute;” or in city, | 
‘Infant shool,” “‘Lyceum,” “Literary Institute,” ‘“Acad- 
emy,” &c., which are almost as common as mosquetos 
in Cincinnati in-autumn, and to step into one or other ot | 
enerally) into any or all of them,you cannot but be! . 1 ; : 
a wit the pon incongruity and discrepancy be-| that time has dealt so roughly with, and which looks so 
tween the enticing, significant sign hung out to view, as| 
a stool pigeon, and the dirty little disorderly urchins that| 
arefound within—heads and points like a paper of pound 


From these pl: ces, generally, intelligent and respect- 
able people are withdrawing their children and placing 
them in privute schools, academmes, or colleges, conduct- 


popular with both parents and children than that very) 


think for them, and lecture to them to the very delight of 


and charmed with their teacher, only because} 


brethren in our academic hall, where I trust to be found| 


thought. Like Isaac of old, we “go forth to meditate,” 
at the eventide it may be, or the invigorating dawn, or 
the slamberous noon. The manicolored leaves that hide 
| the winding forest-path, and rustle to our tread—the pale 
and sickly wild flower, that peeps out from amid its sal- 
low foliage—the tree, *‘branchless, leafless, barkless,” 


desolate and out of place among the sturdy growth around; 
—these are but similitudes of things in the great moral 
world—and they cause thought to roll back upon its 
sources, and dwell upon the inward and imperishable 
man. And in 


“The weary gales 
that 


**Creep o’er the waters, and the sun-brown plains,” 
of which our own Curry has so beautifully sung, comes to 
the musing mind, the voice of Him who fills the solitude 
with his presence, and the upiverse with his glory. 
Autumn has always been a fruitful theme with poets; 
and those of our own country have sung the “russet sea- 
son” as delightfully as the bards of any land.—But we 
must prate no longer ourselves. We intended only an 
introductory to a thread upon which we mean to string 
some of the gems that the American poets have occasion- 
ally dug up, during their wanderings among the ‘sere and 
yeliow” leaves of Autumn. 
The following is from Longfellow’s poem, which we 
have alluded to above.’ Doubtless it is familiar to most 
of our readers. How elegantly he discourses about the 
purple wing of morn on the mountain, the passionate 
wooer of the blushing leaf, and the merry stroke of the 
busy flail; and what a fine image is that which likens 
Autumn toa faint old man seated by the way-side a- 
weary! 





‘There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the clustering trees, 
And from a beaker full of richest dyes 
Pouring new glory on the Autumn woods, 
And dipping in warm light the pillared clouds. 
Morn, on the mountain, like a summer bird, 
Lifts up her purple wing; and in the vales 

_ The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wooer, 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash deep-crimsoned, « 
And silver beech, and maple yellow-leaved,— 
Where Autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the way-side a-weary. Through tlre trees 
The golden robin moves; the purple finch, 
That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds, — 
A winter bird,—comes with its plaintive whistle, 
And pecks by the witch-hazel, whilst aloud 
From cottage roof the warbling blue-bird sings; 
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And merrily with oft-repeated stroke 
Sounds from the threshing-floor the busy flail.’” 


Longfellow again, in his “Autumnal Nightfall.” 


‘**'Tis the year’s eventide, 
The wind, like one that sighs in pain 
O’er joys that ne’er will bloom again, 
‘Maurns on the far hill-side.” 
“I stand deep musing here, 
Beneath the'dark and motionless beech, 
Whilst wandering winds of nightfall reach 
My melancholy ear.” 


Who has not read Bryant’s “Death of the Flowers,” 
over and over.again. As John Neal once said of Mrs. 
Hemans’ “Coming of Spring,” it is a ‘lump of pure 
gold;” not a lump either, for it is well wrought—a pol- 
ished piece of the precious metal. , Here are the first and 
middle verses. 


‘‘The melancholy days are come, 
The saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, 
And meadows brown and sere. 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, 
The withered leaves lie dead; 

They rustle to the edying gust, 
And to the rabbit’s tread. 

The robin and the wren are flown, 
And from the shrubs the jay, 

And from the wood-top calls the crow 
Through all the gloomy day.” 

**And now when comes the calin mild day, 
As still such days will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee 
From out their winter home: 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard 
Though all the trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light 
The waters of the rill; 

The south wind searches for the flowers 
Whose fragrance late he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood 
And by the stréam no more.” 


The poem, from which the above lines are taken, will 
live for ever. It is one of those pieces which have the 
good fortune to come in season every year, as regularly as 
the year goes round. The ‘‘melancholy days” will al- 
ways visit us—and we shall always hear the rustling leaf, 
and the sound of the dropping nut, and the November 
wind sighing over the graves of the summer flowers. 

Brooks, who used to write well when the fever was 
upon him, has done nothing for some years. (The same 
istrue of his accomplished lady, the once-popular ‘‘Nor- 
na.”) His “Greece,” the “Broken Heart,” ‘‘Man,” 
“Life hath its Sunshine,” and “Lines to the Dying 
Year,” are admirable sketches. But they will soon be’ 
forgotten, unless lie do something to bring them again 
before the public, in better company than most of that in 
which they now stand. The following is the closing 
stanza of his ‘Autumn Leaf.” 


«¢Autumnal leaf! there is a stern 
And warning tone in thy decay; 
Like thee must man to death return, 
With his frail tenement of clay: 
Thy warning is of death and doom, 

Of genius blighted in its bloom, 

Of joy’s beclouded ray. 
Life, rapture, hope—ye are as brief 
And fleeting as the autumn leaf.” 


Brainard—-the gifted, melancholy, and lamented!—how 
beautifully did he sing— 
‘<T'1z dead leaves strow the forest walk, 
And wither’d are the pale wild-flowers; 
The frost hangs blackening on the stalk, 
The dew-drops fall in frozen showers. 
Gone are the spring’s green sprouting bowers, 
Gone summer’s rich and mantling vines, 
And Autumn, with her yellow hours, 
On hill and plain no longer shines. 


I learn’d a clear and wild-toned note, 
That rose and swell’d from yonder tree— 
A gay bird, with too sweet a throat, 
‘There perch’d and raised her song for nfe. 
The winter comes, and where is she? 
Away—where summer wings will rove, 
Where buds are fresh, and every tree 
Is vocal with the notes of love. 


Too mild the breath of southern sky; 

Too fresh the flower that blushes there; 
The northern breeze that rustles by, 

Finds leaves too green, and buds too fair; 


No forest-tree stands stripped and baré, 
No stream beneath the ice is dead, 

No mountains-top with sieety hair 
Bends o’er the snows its reverend head. 


Gothere with all the birds—and seek “' 
A happier clime, with livelier flight, 
Kiss, with the sun, the evening’s cheek, 
And leave me lonely with the night. 
—I’ll gaze upon the cold north light, 

And mark where all its glories shone— 
See!—that it all is fair and bright, 
Feel—that it all is cold and gone.” 

The work is done! The ground is covered with the 
richly painted leaves, and the eddying gust-has heaped 
them in the hollows of the grove.—The second night af- 
ter the above article was prepared, came a heavy and 
biting hoarfrost. Nothiig could exceed the beauty of 
meadow and grassplat, and nothing equal the gorgeous- 
ness of the forest-crowned hills that surround us, as, the 
next morning, the rays of the sun glanced obliquely 
upon them. But about noon a breeze sprang up, and the 
blighted and trembling leaves were whirled into the air 
and scattered upon the earth, andere night the trees 
were quite disrobed of their gorgeous dress. Another 
frost night succeeded; and in our walk the next morning 
we caught ourself unconsciously repeating the commence- 
ment of Brainard’s admirable poeem— 

The dead leaves strow the forest walk, 
And wither’d are the pale wild-flowers; 

The frost hangs glistening on the stalk, 
The dew-drops fall in frozen showers.” 





Hoosuer AnD MAMMOTH PumpKINs.—We saw a load of 
pumpkins last week, brought to our market from Indiana, 
among which were a number that measured three feet in 
length, and three feet six inches round the swell, or largest 
place. After the preceding was written, we mentioned 
the fact to a Yankee friend, who laughed at us for brag- 
ging, and assured us that the fall before he left Neweng- 
land, a pumpkin was grown in'’a garden ia Boston, which 
was fully as large as an ordinary sugar hogshead, and the 
seeds of which sold for a dollar a-piece. It will readily 
be supposed, that this staggered us; but we were subse- 
quently convinced of the fact. It was an extraordinary 
season for pumpkins; and they were very frequently seen 
in the Newengland markets, that fall, of the size of a 
whisky barrel. A common wagon load consisted of two, 
a third could not be put on, without being, in danger of 
rolling over, and peradventure breaking the wheels, or 
killing the horses. We are glad that we did our pumpkin 
gathering, in Ohio.—We shall soon begin to place some 
faith in the story that was told us in our nursery days, of 
the flock of sheep that once wintered in a pumpkin, and 
had enough left when spring came, to shelter them during 
thunder storms. . 





Tue,District.—In this congressional district, Bellamy 
‘Storer, esq., iselected to congress. Mr. Storer is a whig; 
his opponent, Hon. R. T. Lytle, a staunch democrat. 
Mr. Lytle, since the electign, has resigned his seat in con- 
gress for the remainder of the time for which he was 
elected two years since. Richard Fosdick is elected 
sheriff—Mr. F. sides with the democrats.—Henry 
Morse, a whig, is elected to the state senate.—Hotchkiss 
and Short, whigs, and Anderson and Bond, democrats, 
compose the delegation from this county to the lower 
house of the state legislature.—John S. Wallace, is elect- 
ed auditor; William Doty, coroner; Griffin Yeatman, re- 
corder; E. Carter, assessor. 





|| Muicnrean.—A Newyork paper, in commenting upon 
the prepaiations the Michiganians are making to assert 
'their right of admission into the Union, says they should 
‘tarry at Jericho a little longer, and not attempt to come! 
\in without knocking. The Michiganians reply, that 
‘they have already knocked till their knuckles are skinned 
and sore, but that Uncle Sam is either wofully deaf, or de- 
terminately obstinate; and now they intend to open the 
door themselves, and just put their head in, to see if the 
old gentleman wont then give their body an invitation to 
follow it. 








Transcript or News,—Last week the court of com- 








mon pleas, of Hamilton county, appointed general W.| 


19 
H. Harrison, the veteran soldier and statesman, clerk of 
Hamilton county. 
The residence of president Jackson was destroyed, by 
fire,on the 14th instant. It was accidental, and part 
of the furniture, and most of the private. papers were 
preserved. 


A turtle was recently taken’on the eastern shore of 
Maryland, which weighed fifteen hundred pounds. We 
are half disposed’ to think this only a new fish story. 

The Bostonians are getting up a benefit for the widow 
of Stone, the accomplished player and dramatist, and 
author of ‘‘Metamora,” the ‘“‘Archieves of Palermo,” the 
Knight of the Golden Fleece,” &c. The Newyork 
Star says that Miss Martineau is in-person very attrac- 
tive, and of manners quite prepossessing, being yet 
scarcely over 20. She will pass part‘of the winter at 
Washington, where she will havea rich treat for her 
graphic talent of delineation, and will be herself lion.— 
She will also visit Neworleans, and thence return by 
the Mississippi through the western states to Newyork, 
so as to be in Boston next summer. 

The Spanish inquisitor general, is said to have tried 
and tortured, in the course of fourteen years, eighty thou- 
sand persons, of which six thousand were executed!— 
This institution was suppressed by a decree dated on the 
15th of July last, and the property, income, and other 
goods belonging to it, applied to the payment of the pub- 
lic debt. 

Some workmen digging a new drain in Elliot street 
Boston, encountered several feet beneath the surface a 
grave stone, on which was the following inscription: ‘ 

‘Sacred to the memory of James Barnes, who depart- 
ed this life November 1, 1711.” 





Foreien Irems.—The funeral of the poet Coleridge 
took place in the most private manner. Several of his 
admirers and literary friends wished to attend, but his 
immediate connections, aware of the opinions of the de- 
ceased against ostentation and display of any kind, de- 
clined the offer. — 

The most important news is the recommencement of 
hostilities between Turkey and Egypt. The selection of 
this particular juncture to renéw the war, was occasion- 
ed by the insurrection in Syria, and the reported death 
of Ibrahim Pacha; which last, however, turns out to be 
untrue. Whien it is recollected that Russia is bound to 
the former, by an offensive as well as defensive treaty, 
this event may lead to important results. 

The king of Denmark has formally pronounced the 
separation of the crown prince from his wife the princess; 
and a decree depriving him of the right of succession to 
the throne was about to appear. 

Don Miguel Tacou, governor general of Cuba, has 
expressed in the strongest terms his determination to 
put an end to all gambling, and threatens to enforce with- 
out mercy allthe penalties of the laws on that subject 
against any who shall be found guilty. 





CorresponDENTS.—We owe an apology to the author 
of “Epistles from Cincinnati,” for the bungling manner 
in which the closing sentence in the first number was 
printed. A correction now, however, would-be of no 
avail. 

“S,T. W.” will not do for publication as it is,and we 
have neither time nor inclination to make the necessary 
corrections. 

‘One of the bored,” shall have a place soon. 
“Harmony of nature and art,” in our next. Also one 
or two poetical favors, which have been for some time on 
hand. 
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MARREIAGES. 


In this city, on the 15th inst., by the Rev. E. Peabody, 
Mr. Joshua G. Lamb, to Mrs. Susan L. Jaudon, both of 
this place. 

At Zanesville, Ohio, on the 16th instant, by the Rev, 
J. H. Parmele, Mr. Adam Peters, editor of the Ohio Re- 
publican, to Miss Charlotte A. Baily, all of Zanesville. 
On the 16th instant, in Boon county Ky., by the Rev. 





Mr. Whitaker, Mr. George H. Young, of this place, to. 
Miss Lucy Ann Smith. 
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SELECTED POETRY. Thou wilt coeme.no more with thy soul-lit eye, To obtain possession of it has been an object of solicitude 

i Bright brow and pleasant voice— with the government for several years, and with this view 

With thy smile like the starlight of autumn’s sky, ‘|}a negociation with the Indians was opened three years 

TO MY SON IN HEAVEN. ; And thy step, that said ‘rejoice;’ ago. But the Wyandots, being considerably advanced in 

Dayspring and sunset—the springtime bloom, civilization, had no disposition to exchange their residence 

BY SUMNER L. FAIRFIELD. And the winter’s household hearth— ||for one west of the Mississippi, and the negociation fail- 

Hues, odors and smiles are ih thy tomb, ed. Another effort to effect the object, with a fair pros- 


Ere the cloud was on thy spirit, And why should I roam the earth? 


pect of success is now in progress. A céuncil wes recent- 
Or the blight upon thy bosom, 


ly held between Gov. Lucas, commissioner on the part 








: . Oh, one is left, on whose natal hour of the United States, and the Wyandots, in which the 
ee Thy spirit smiled in bliss, commissioner set forth all the advantages usually present- 
With a bounding soul and limb f And there’s anotherin the nuptial bower ed to induce the Indians to dispose of their lands. The 
Then didst treed earth undefiled —~ That never felt thy kiss; — asked three weeks to deliberate on the subject, which to 
Now thy song is with the cherubim The first in her soul thine image bears, them is one of great importance. ‘Their request was grant- 
My bless’d and gifted child! , And Gertrude’s face is thine, ed and the negociation will remain open during that time. - 
And both, through the lapse of the early years, —Xenia Free Press. 
. Shall make thy tomb their shrine. 
_ In bereavement’s lonely hours, ; New Mecnwanicat Powrr.—An ingenious mechanic 
In the morn and evening Payer, ; And she, who bore thee, her first born pride, at Brussels has just applied a new power to mechanics, 
In the summer 8 twilight bowers, In the bloom of her spring of love, from which great results appear to be expected. This new or 
And the autumn’s sweetest sir; And she who clasped thee to her side, power is galvanism. Across a fly-wheel which is to give 
By the bed, the board, the hearth, And called thee her wreck’d ark’s dove, motion to the machine, he has placed a metallic bar, pre- 
And in every scene I sigh— . At twilight and daybeam will kneel in prayer viously magnetised by a galvanic pile, and within the at- 
ie sonal sto to'bigh! back to earth? By the grave of my only son, 


traction of two very powerful magnets. The moment 
that the bar arrives in a rotary course at the limit of the 
attractive power, and where it would necessarily stand 


And the breeze, that fans his dust, shall bear 


Our love to his heavenly throne! 
In my heart and brain are bitter throes, 











. still, the inventor, by the application of galvanism, sud- 
And my eyes are dim with tears, 3 ‘ denly converts the attractive into a repulsive power, 
While I think that, mid my thousand woes, GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. which continues the motion in the same direction, al by 
I joyed in thy infant years; | I these alterations, well managed, the wheel acquires a 
And the hopes, the pride, the love, Sunockrne CATASTROPHE AT THE Hoty Seputcure.—||rapid rotation. The experiment is said to have been 
That I shrined in thee, my son! Extract of a letter, dated Beyrout, May 14: ‘Since wri- completely successful, and the machine worked for a 
But thy epirit is above ting the above, I am sorry to inform you of a serious loss || Whole hour.—A Paris paper mentions that for some days 
With the High and Holy One! : 


of life at Jerusalem, in the Church of the Sepulchre.—||P@St, @ person has been riding through parts of the city, 
From 15,000 to 20,000 pilgrims, as I am informed, were ||!" @ car with sails, acted upon by the wind, with entire 
assembled this year at the féte. Hundreds of them slept ||Success. He stopped at several places at pleasure, and 
in the church the night before that on which the holy fires appeared to have complete control of the machine. He 
appear, and during the day thousands were wedged to- ||¢ven mounted a hilly street, with the wind almost ahead. 
gether within its walls: the aged, and the young,—men, If things go on thus, steam power will soon be at a dis- 
women, and children, standing for hours without suste- || Count. 

nance, and inhaling a contaminated and glowing atmos- 

phere; at length moans were heard in different parts, and||_ Western Emicration.—The tide of emigration is 
a heaving and great excitement was observed, till, when ||fast rolling on to the West. Within the last two weeks 
the flame appeared, the whole mass made a simultaneous ||there have passed through this city between forty and 


Thou canst never feel, like me, 

The stings of man and time, 
Norturnfrom woe and gloom to flee 
But to meet despair and crime! 

From the fount of Thought Divine, 
Thou didst rise, a seraph, here— 

And I bless my God that ought of mine 
Can know no grief or fear. 














Thou hast gone to wing the glorious spheres movement towards the holy sepulchre.—-Thousands of || fifty wagons, with all the usual parapharnalia of a western 
Mid the train of cherub choirs, torches were instantly illyminated, the air became rarified settler, including lots of children, a cow or so, a dog, a 
And thy voice shall swell , through deathles years, as fire, and nature, overstrained and exhausted, gave||rifle, working and cooking utensils, &c. all bound for the 
Tothe hyms of archangel lyres: way; numbers fainted, were borne along, fell, and were ||‘‘far West.” The great majority have come from the up- 
But I’, as my weary steps wend on, trod upon. per counties of North Carolina, . sniall number from our 
And my lonely heart deplores, The attempt to save them precipitated others in their ||OW2 state. They are generally pound for Indiana, some 
Shall never—neyer hear, my son! fate. The screams and excitement caused those near the || for Illinois, which two states appear to be at this time, 
Its toues from the distant shores. door to seek their escape. Their example gave a panic||the el’ dorados of western emigration. It is an interest- 
to the whole mass, and now a scene of death and disorder ne —_ ve Da gat yon re a — pots _ 
: : : : , ensued, beyond description. Ibrahim Pacha, who had ]j te Jand which gave them birth, influenced as they doubt- 
be eyes was hd le Aaeeumdied to the body of the church, was borne out by less are by ge gg e bettering their condition, and 
Yet never will break again the day overwhelming force, in the arms of some men, exhausted that of their ¢ uildsen. et hom Cnmncae Sens, E> 
That wakes the light of thy glistening eye! and nearly overcome. All considerations for the prostrate dence and Se mies ante we have no doubt that their 
With a heart convulsed and a brain distraught, and suffering were lost in the wild sense of self-preser- most sanguine wishes will be realized. We most heartily 
And a quivering hand I pressed ” vation: the young, the aged, women, the fainting and wish them well in their new homes.—Covington Enquirer. 
The death-weights on those orbs of thought, fallen, were trodden under foot by the out rushing multi- 
And bore thee to thy rest. - tude, and the last eye that turned to glance upon the|| fx;Raorpinany Parnomena.——-Yesterday evening, 
holy yr voted = peas Aap es = pe ma the |i Mr. John Parker, Mr. John Rogers, Mr. Archibald Scott, 
oly church strewed with dead and dying pilgrims.— : 3 eing at T a 
ade last words on thy dying lips, The lowest statement gives the loss of 150 lives: one and several other persons, being at Three Mile House, 
re thy voice in spasms died, 


oar! observed something in the air, which they at first took t 
Ste . . which is respectable, between 200- and 300; and report ‘ é y age 
And thy thoughts ran wild in thy brain’s eclipse, } 























ays that nearly 400 have been lost, and among the a a oe = thw vn SL ee ee 
ia atta pe di — _ A : ong them || were induced to take notice of it, and by holding their 
Sai, ar deeedakers a ae many of the Egyptian soldiers and some officers.” at Sage scott eyes, so as to exclude he sue I ~e 
I would you were!’"—but, alas! my child! — oe sun, they could distinctly see —— of insects, apparently 
Thou standest in glory before The Lamb— Lake suPERIon.--The investigations made at Keweena || of a red or crimson color. hey were in sheets, with 
I here by the dust defiled! - |} Point *by Mr. Schoolcraft and doctor Houghton on their |j trains after them, resembling that of a comet; each sheet 
late expedition to the sources of the Mississippi, though of these insects appeared by itself, and they were moving 
? li , J only superficial, warrant inferences that copper ore will||in a direction from, west to east, about twenty-five to 
While the struggling soul yet staye ve found there in such abundance as to invite and reward || thirty feet from the earth, and at least twenty yards in 
Within thy darkened prain; future exertions. The mineral associations are there al]|| width, following each other in flocks like the pigeons; 
While the faintest hope in shadows played, ofa promising character, and the spécimens brought back they observed the passage of those insects for more than 
As thou lingered’st in thy pain; ; are rich in variety and beauty. ‘he determination of such||twenty minutes, the sun at the time being more than one 
In ——— a atid the midday light, an important fact is highly to be estimated. It may have|| hour high.—Halifaz Scotian. 
tesdiiabanh hip eect wen aiehe a marked —— on he coming prosperity of lake’ ‘ 
Ss 4 Vv 2 4 r +4: 
Round thee, my blessed one! aaah Sicarae ‘sae ane ote yr Mountep Watcumen.—A proposition has been under 


é . : the consideration of the police committee of Newyork, for 
tend its establishments at La Pointe so as greatly to en-|| -ome time past, to organize a body of city watch, say to 
large the business of those waters; much of that which|| the number of one hundred, which said watch shall patrol 
has been heretofore transacted on the lower lake, atllthe city on horseback in their usual citizen’s dress, with 
Mackinac, will hereafter be done at that more remote|| the addition of their cap and club; the city to be divided 
place. A schooner will be constructed at the Sault St.|/into four districts, assigning a body of twenty-five to 
Marie this winter, to be launched the ensuing season.|/each, whose duty, in‘ addition to the dismounted watch 
My arms around my lost one clung lr oe ae it parse fb ane he, So Ge Cent Se erinwionl stents, Stes ane 
g, ice : : ne ep Bi —s ’ 
And Death was on his brow! anticipate that lake Superior will in the course of a fow — ean te tae a sie tebe 
years more be nearly or quite as well known as its sister 
lakes below; and that its mineral wealth, its picturesque csAtee he é ‘ 
Though twas my doom toroam, and often sublime scenery, will-have other witnesses and anes eee se ap ge pre Aa vgoreee Lome 
My spirit was glad to hear thy songs adinirers than the rare few who have the enterprize of at net ettaneuiiney 4 Three Dollars, abner Het time within six 
Hail thy wronged father home; Mr. Schoolcraft and his associates. — Detroit Journal. months thereafter. ‘ 
My pride, my joy, and the loveliest flower Local! Agents allowed 12 1-2 per cent.on all colleetions, and a copy of 
That here shed the odor of heaven— ; 
The pall of death is on the hour 
When thy love to my grief was given. 


Then by thy breathless —cold, cold breast, 
I laid my head to sleep, 

And I found with the dead the only rest 
That o’er my heart could creep! 

Oh, countless times, that head had hung 
In slumber on my bosom—now 


Mid sorrow and foes, and chilling throngs, 
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Wranpot Reserve.—T his valuable tract of land is the work gratis. As these terms are liberal, it is expected t i , 

. “ ’ : > accept agencies will exert themselves to collect all subscriptions in their j 
situated in Crawford county and contains 146,000 acres. oa 


Itisscarcely excelled, in fertility, by any land in the state. 














vicinities. 
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